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A PATRIARCH’S TENT. 

A tabernacle or tent is a moveable habitable 
shelter, composed of cloth or skins, which are 
hung on cords, and supported by sticks or small 
posts, set in the ground in such a manner as to 
include a sufficient space for whatever purpose it 
was intended. Formerly, in patriarchal times, 
the principal wealth of people lay in vast flocks 
and herds, the world was all free and common to 
them, and so they occasionally pitched a tent in 
different parts, just as their convenience or ne- 
cessity required. Always living among their 
flocks, a permanent house of course would have 
been very inconvenient; but what would answer 
as good a purpose was carried a considerable 
distance upon the shoulders without fatigue, and 
thus afforded them quite an accommodation, under 
the name of Tabernacle. 

All the patriarchs lived in this manner. Jacob 
and Abraham, we read, sat intheir ‘tents.’ The 
size and convenience of these abodes varied ac- 
cording to the number in the family. A person’s 
taste was likewise here manifested. It is suppos- 
ed that before putting up their tent or pitching it, 
as it was called, they looked for a stream of water 
near by, and, finding a green pasture for their 
flocks, they would select a residence for a few 
months, and then remove to another. 

Near these tabernacles they used to offer their 
sacrifices—killing one of their best lambs, and 
burning it as a token of the blessings they deriv- 
ed from God. The offering was placed in the 
open air before the entrance to the tabernacle, so 
that the fire which was kept continually, and the 


the tent. 

This kind of wandering life, where all was 
freedom and simplicity, threw a charm over the 
whole, and gave rise to what the poets call the 


‘golden age.’ The distinctions of property were 


produce, was considered as the gift of God to all 
his creatures, and thus they lived unvexed by the 
tumults which the possession of a little often im- | prosperity. 


afforded. (Juv. Repos. 





| without admiring the power of the omnipotent} his Deity was recognized by the appeal, ‘* what 
=| Jehovah, who holds these waters in the hollow of! manner of man is this that even the winds and! 


his hand, and says to the raging billow, hitherto | sea obey him.” 
mayst thou go, but no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed. 





hauled up, the cables loosed, and she sailed ma- 


gible situation, the tender father commits him, | lines:— 
prepared by previous instruction, and accompa- 
nied by many prayers, to the great ocean of the 
world, charges him to steer his course by the 
compass of the scriptures, and to keep his eye 
steadily fixed upon the object before him, aided 
and guarded by that power 
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A few hours since these sands were perfectly 
dry, now they are covered with water—emblem 
The sea is constantly changing: it is sometimes | of the influence of the gospel, when the tidé of 
in a state of perfect calmness, and at others most | divine mercy shall flow, and the knowledge of the 
powerfully agitated; now I can sail over its sur-| Lord cover the earth as the waters cover the 
face with delight, now I tremble for my safety. | channels of the mighty decp. 
It was but yesterday I stood on the pier and|such a consummation to be desired! 
watched a vessel about to leavethe harbor. How/| of grace will certainly set in, and flow, and fill 
busy were the hands on deck: at the flowing of} the dry places of the earth, for the mouth of the 
the tide the sails were unfurled, the boat was/| Lord hath spoken it. 

Yonder are the revolving lights; now they ap- 
jestically into the open sea. It reminded me of a{ pear in all their strength, and anon they are invis- 
youth’s entrance on the ocean of life. How great] ible. How cheering to behold the tokens of 
the solicitude of his parents for his future happi- | God’s presence, a light to them that sit in dark-§ 
ness and success! Having watched the tide of a} ness, and in the region and shadow of death. The 
favorable opportunity to place his child in an eli- | whole scene reminds me of Newton’s expressive | 


How devoutly is: 


*¢In every object here I see 
Something, O Lord, that leads to thee; 
Firm as the rocks thy promise stands, 
‘Thy mercies countless as the sands, 
Thy love a sea immensely wide, 
Thy grace an ever flowing tide.” 








Who breathes th’ auspicious gale; 









DESCRIPTIVE. 








but he is surrounded by many rocks and perils, 
formidable to youthful inexperience; intempe- 
rance, luxury, prodigality, the syren song of 
pleasure, and the sweeping storms of adversity. 
Thrice happy the youth who pursues his way, 


finish his course with joy 
The christian, bound to the haven of eternal 











sails on the sea of life undismayed, and rejoicing | bulbous. The 


With Christ in the vessel he smiles at the storm. 


present, too, the rising billows of trouble and ca- fibres. 
lamity which threaten us with ruin,yet when they 


works to the children of men. 








NARRATIVE. 


From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE SEA. 














I am always delighted at the appearance of the 
sea; it presents a constant variety which charms 
the eye, and affords at the same time a subject 


or profitable meditation. 





As I stand on the beach, I think of Him who 





delivered his instructive parables; on the sea he | ; 
slept as a man, and as a God subdued in a mo-' of these roots. 






















































Written for the Youth’s Companion. } 


LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WVo. XII. 


In my last letter, dear E.,I mentioned some gen- 
ever watchful, ever prayerful, determined, in| eral facts with regard to the roots of plants, and if! 
humble reliance upon the Ruler of the seas, to | youare not weary ofthe subject, I will now describe | 
some of the various forms in which they exist. 
The most common of these, are the fibrous, | 
repose, experiences constant changes; attimes he | branching, spindle-shaped, weeping, tuberous, and‘ 
proper fibrous root, consists of a 
in his course, while at others he rides through the | collection of thread-like parts, as in many of the! 
deeps of troubles and afflictions. Yet when neith-| grasses; if you pull up a handful of the most com- | 
er sun, nor moon, nor stars appear, it is his con-| mon grass, you will see that the fibres appear to | 
solation that his Redeemer guides the helm, and | grow out of the bottom of the stem. Branching | 
roots, are those which are subdivided (as their | 
The angry waves remind us of those turbulent | name implies) into numerous branches, some of | 
spirits in church and state, that rage, and foam, which penetrate deep into the earth, and others 
and disturb the peace of mankind, and they re- | creep along nearer the surface, all terminating in | 


Spindle roots are large at the top, and taper | 
reach us, they break harmlessly at our feet. The | downwards, as beefs, carrots, radishes, and many | 
disciples on the mount of transfiguration feared, as | Others. These roots yr = —- page ap : 
smoke of the victim might not injure the inside of | they entered the cloud, but fromthat very cloud. in- | !98 with the juices of the aie ut hwy a , 
struction was communicated, which dispelled nourishment is derived from the spongioles at the 
their fears and confirmed their faith—‘‘ this is my | ¢xtremity of the fibres which they shoot out, and 

beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye these fibres are in consequence the only proper | 
Him.” Job was a child of sorrow, tossed about | Tots. As some of them are provided with only | 
for a long time on a stormy sea, and at times de- | @ single fibre and Ln age it would . he ye 
unknown in those days. Nature, with all her | spairing of life; wave after wave rose furiously | they must be limited rs a eg ’ wae e | 
against him, but though cast down he was not de- | moisture of the main body of the root keeps them 

stroyed, and he anchored at Jast in the haven of fresh and _vigorous. 3 
Fear not, christian mariner; the will convince you, that the spindle-shaped root, 
— upon us. Such were the times of the patri- a a w. storme. are all jnder the as well - pig rage! Leer water only by the 
archs. Alas, for us, those days of innocent sim- | control of your Father. isturbed and disorder- | spuupioles at their e ° ‘ 
plicity are past, but with their departure, new | ed as the ocean on which you sail, appears, His | 8 Young radish BM Sey bape h wedhs it 
improvements have arisen, and we are sheltered | whisper can hush it into a perfect calm, peace shall 4 so a all sion dn: aa I Js 
from the chilly damp, and the fierce storm, by a/| shall revisit your bosom, and you shall praise the | YOU will fin me ’ uw you 


much better shelter than the tents of olden time | Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful immerse but the taper end of another, you will | 
preserve it alive. 


Creeping roots are those which instead of fore- 
stood by the lake of Genesaret, and taught listen- | ing themselves pyc ate rt the earth, extend 
ing multitudes the words of life. Ever mindful of | horizontally ane. sehe out libres. : g 
their interests, he sought every opportunity to do | Zontal fibre, is, in fact, not a root but - a erra- 
them good. From the sea he gathered his first | neous branch, for it has no spongioles: the real 
ministers; on the sea, as he sat in the vessel, he | roots are the small branches of fibres which spring 

: ’ 1. | from it. It is almost impossible to destroy the life 
They decay at their origin, but 


Whe can behold it' ment the fury of the storm. There the power of continue growing at their extremity. 


A very simple experiment 


If you immerse 


The long hori- 
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Tuberous roots are hard, solid, and fleshy: they 
consist either of one knob, as in the potatoe, or 
of many such knobs, connected by a number of 
slender strings or filaments into a bunch; as in 
the artichoke. Tuberous roots are sometimes 
knobbed as in the potatoe, oval as in the orchis, 
and sometimes abrupt when they terminate sud- 
denly as in the plantain. They are also called 
fasciculated when several of them are bundled to- 
gether, as in the asparagus. The root of the 
orchis is well deserving our notice, from its sin- 
gularity. It consists of two lobes, or parts, simi- 
lar to the parts into which a bean is divided. One 
of these perishes every year, and another shoots 
up onthe opposite side of the remaining lobe. 
The stem rises every year from between the lobes, 
and since the new lobe does not occupy the same 
place as its predecessor, the orchis every year 
slowly advances, as if determined to inspect every 
part of the garden. 

Bulbous roots, are improperly so called, as the 
tufts or fibres pendant from the bulb are alone 
the roots. The bulb seems to be like a large ball, 
placed under ground to enclose and protect the 
whole future plant. Bulbous plants produce some 
of the earliest flowers of spring, and afford some 
of the most beautiful ornaments of the garden. 
Among them are the Hyacinth, the Crown Impe- 
rial, the Lily, and Tulip, with many others. 

I saw a day or two since, some fine Hyacinths. 
They were placed in glass vases, which were 
filled with pure water, and the whole form- 
ed a beautiful range of mantle ornaments. The 
bulbs rested upon the surface, the slender and 
numerous fibres extended downwards, and the 
bright green leaves were shooting as freshly up- 
wards, as if they were warmed by the bright sun, 
and cheered by the gentle showers of spring. 

In examining the vast field which is occupied 
by the vegetable kingdom, it is impossible for us 
to take a single step; without seeing the wonder 
working hand of God. It is strikingly manifest 
in the great number of bulbous plants found in cold 
countries; the use of the bulb being to preserve the 
future flower from the effect of cold. In warm 
countries, few plants are furnished with bulbs or 
winter buds. 

The duration of roots. is either annual, biennial, 
or perennial. Annuals, come from the seed in 
the spring, and die in the autumn. They include 
some grains such as barley, corn, most vegeta- 
bles, and a vast number of garden and field 
flowers. 

Biennial plants, live two years. They come 
up in the first season, but produce only herbage 
or leaves. The next summer they blossom, the 
seeds mature, and the roots die. You have pro- 
bably seen beet and cabbage seed sowed in the 
spring. In autumn the beets and cabbages are 
put into the cellar. The next spring some of 
them are usually set out in the garden, and pro- 
duce flowers which are followed by the seed. 
The root having performed this office, dies, and 
no process Can restore it to life. 

Perennial plants, live many years. They con- 
tinue to blossom and bear seed or fruit year after 
year. They include trees and shrubs and many 
plants. The tops of some of them die every 
year, and the root only lives; as tulips and dan- 
delions. Others do not die at all, except the 
leaves; as all kinds of trees, bushes, and briars. 

Annual, biennial, and perennial plants, are so 
named from the duration of their roots, that is 
one, two, or many years. Besides these, there 
are some others which spring up, produce flowers 
and seeds, and die in one day. These are called 
Ephemeral, because they are so short lived. 
Plants are also divided into indigenous and exotic. 
Indigenous plants are those that naturally grow 
wild in any country, in distinction from those 
which have been brought from other countries. 
There are many flowers, such as butter cups, and 
blue violets which grow every where in the fields. 
These are indigenous: their seeds were not 








or brought from other countries; as tulips, pinks, | 
lilacs and a great many others. You would look | 
in vain for these, dear Ellen, in your rambles in 
the fields and woods. 

Most of our trees are indigenous; as all the 
trees you see in the forests. But our fruit trees 
are principally erotic; asthe apple, pear, peach, 
cherry, plumb, &c. These do not grow wild in 
the woods. Some of our shade trees are also 
exotic, such as the horse chesnut and poplar. 

The divisions of plants—by their roots, have 
led me to speak of their separation into indige- 
nous and exotic. There is also another class of 
divisions, but of these, together with the stems 
and stalks of plants,I will speak in my next letter. 
In the mean time, my dear Ellen, suffer me to 
express the hope that you, in common with my 
young friends, will be interested in this subject, 
and permit me as I close, to copy for you a remark 
of the author, (Mrs. Marcett.) from whom seve- 
ral of the facts contained in this letter have been 
derived. I join with her in saying—‘‘ They must 
study nature with very contracted views, who do 
not raise their thoughts from the admiration of the 
creation, to that of its all-wise and beneficent 
Creator.”? Your friend, A. D. W. 
Slockbridge, Jan. 1835. 





"MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MORNING CALL.—A TALE. 
** Oh, I am tired to death,” said Lucy, drop- 
ping into the first chair, and throwing her bonnet 
upon the table, ‘‘I am tired to death.” 

**Oh we have had a delightful walk,”’ exclaimed 
Caroline, at the same moment. ‘‘ Mother, the 
meadows are splendid this morning. The dew 
glitters on every blade of grass, as if we had had 
a shower of diamonds. Oh I wish you had been 
with us.” 

Lucy. Very splendid indeed! Ihave seen it so 
a thousand times. But some of the splendor is 
thrown upon the road-side, where it was not much 
needed. and my shoes are wet through. 

Mother. Well, have you had a pleasant call? 
was Clara at home? 

Lucy. She was at home, but we had to wait a 
short forever, before we could see her. 

Caroline. She was getting Willie quiet. And 
could you believe it, Mother? Mrs. Abbott told 
us that she had taken half the care of him since 
he had been sick. 

Lucy. And so master Willie could not be qui- 
eted without Grand-ma Clara, and we must wait 
his lordship’s pleasure. 

Caroline. We waited several minutes: and to 
amuse us Mrs. Abbott gave us leave to look-over 
the library and— 

Lucy. A great amusement, to turn over two 
or three hundred books, written for lawyers, and 
doctors, and ministers. 

Caroline. And we found some of the most 
beautiful prints I ever saw. There were books of 
Italian scenery, and views taken in England, and 
Scotland and— 

Lucy. Oh Caroline! I do beg you would’nt go 


Exotics are those which have been introduced | but more obliged to my little daughter, for the 


boquet of pleasures which she has _ gathered 
her mother this morning. But poor Lucy has 
gathered nothing but bitter herbs, so I must leave 
her to enjoy them alone. And learn, my dear 
children, from this morning’s experience, that 
your happiness depends more upon your disposi- 
tion, than your situation. You have both walked 
in the same path this morning, both seen the 
same books, the same garden, and the same 
friend. One, has returned delighted, and the 
other, wretched; because, while one gathered 
flowers, the other gathered only the weeds. Thus 
it will be through life; you will find no situation 
too pleasant for weeds, and none too desolate for 
flowers; and you will generally be allowed to 
gather which you please. E. L. E. 








THE NURSERY. 


From the New York Evangelist- 

Happy Charles—or Impatience Cured. 

**J don’t wish to stay at home, mother, I 
don’t,”’ said little Charles one afternoon.—‘ { 
want to go out and play with the other boys.” 

‘*No, Charles, you know that you have been 
unwell for two or three days, and I fear it would 
make you quite sick to go out to-day.” 

‘* No, it wouldn’t make me sick, either,”’ said 
Charles, beginning to cry in a cross surly man- 
ner,—‘‘ Mother, mayn’t I go?” 

She shook her head and it was enough, for 
Charles knew that after his mother had once re- 
fused him it would be of no use to cry and tease 
her. So he hung up his cap and sat down, wish- 
ing he was a man and then he could go out and 
play with the boys whenever he had a mind to. 
He drew his little chair near the stove where the 
cat was playing with a basket. O, thought he, 
how happy you are, puss, for you can play just 
as much as you please. As the birds flew by the 
window and merrily sang in the yard, he looked 
out and wished he was as free and happy as they 
seemed to be. So he thought and wished, for as 
much as half an hour, without saying a single 
word. Then his mother kindly asked—‘‘ Do you 
not feel too warm sitting there? Had you not 
better sit farther from the fire?” ‘* No,” said he, 
pouting out his lips without turning towards his 
mother, with his face almost as red as a blaze, 
for he was so warm. 

‘* Charles, my son, I see you feel very angry, . 
and it grieves me. You wish to play out doors in 
the damp air; but I think it would be imprudent. 
Now you must remember that little boys do not 
know what is for their good as well as their moth- 
ers do. . You should therefore be willing to sub- 
mit to what I say. What do you think about it, 
Charles?” He said nothing. ‘‘ I say, Charles,” 
repeated his mother, ‘‘ what do you think about 
it?’ ‘*I don’t know,” he finally muttered, 
scarcely opening his mouth or turning his head. 
‘* What!” she exclaimed with surprise. ‘‘I don’t 
know, I tell you,”’ he answered in a sharp, quick 
pettish tone, moving his elbows backwards and 
forwards, and almost rising from his seat, for he 
was so vexed he could not sit still. 

Nothing affects angry children so much as to 




















over with the whole again. 1 was so tired of 
**Lucy look of this.” — ‘* Now this is really 
splendid.” —‘‘ Oh, this is elegant!” 
call on Clara Abbott, not to see a gallery of pic- 
tures. 


I went to) 


| have others speak kindly and affectionately to 
them. If his mother had fallen into a passion 
and scolded him, or struck him in anger, he 
would have liked it well enough. But to hear 
her speak in such a mild way, and entreat him 





Caroline. Well, well, never mind what we went 
for, we had both. And when Clara came, she 
took us into the garden, to see a beautiful flower. 
Her uncle brought the root from Carolina, last 
year, and it is just putting out the first blossom. 
I forget the name. 


with so much affection, and then to have his little 
conscience stinging him all the time, and telling 
him that he was feeling wrong and acting wrong 
and cruelly towards his mother; oh, it was more 
than he could endure. His bosom heaved, and his 


| 


| 





Lucy. 
the beautiful weed which stood at the farther end 
of the border—it is very poetical. 

Caroline. No, I did not see any. I found 
enough to look at beside weeds. And, Mother, 








brought from Europe, but they have always 
grown here. 





here is a nosegay which Clara gathered for you. 
Mother. Iam much obliged to Clara for this; 


Perhaps you can recollect the name of | 


heart beat so loudly that he was ashamed, for fear 
his other would hear it. He would have given 
any thing not to have seen that tender look which 
glanced from her needle upon him. It was 
worse than a needle itself. e wished he could 
‘fly. He wished he could run from himself. But 
these and a thousand other wishes in his mind gave 
him no relief. All the wishes in the world eould 
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_After shutting the door, Charles kneeled by the 
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have done him no good. He had done wrong and 
he knew it, and his mother knew it, and God 
knew it, and he himself now felt it. What could 
he do? The tear-drops which then began te glis- 
ten in his eye revealed his inmost, deepest feel- 
ings. The struggle was over. ‘‘ Mother,” said 
he, in a low, penitent voice, as he dropped gently 
on his knee, ‘‘ will you forgive me for speaking 
so just now? I hope I may never speak to you in 
such a way again.” 

After a moment’s pause she answered,—‘‘ Yes, 
my dear son, as you now confess your guilt, and 
seem to feel sorry for it, I freely forgive you. 
But you have broken one of the commandments 
of God. He says, ‘ Children, obey your parents 
in all things: for this is well pleasing unto the 
Lord.’ Now I told you that you must not go out 
to play, and you did not go, but you felt angry 
because I would not permit youto go. So that 
you obeyed me with your body but not with your 
heart. Is that well pleasing unto the Lord?” 
‘* No, mother,’’ and he reached out his hand for 
her to takeit. She had taught him to pray, and 
had often taken him to spend a season of prayer 
with her in the bed-room which they now entered. 


side of his mother and asked forgiveness of God. 

As they came out together he looked up and 
with a sweet smile said, ‘‘ I do love you, mother. 
I feel happy now.”’ 








RELIGION. 








MY MOTHER. 

My mother has been for many years among 
the glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, 
her tones of voice are all embalmed in my mem- 
ory. - The most distinct impression of these ever 
made, and the one which is still the most vivid in 
my eye, was implanted when I was quite a small 
boy. I cannot readily tell how old I was—perhaps 
six or seven. The circumstances are fresh in my 
recollection as if they had occurred yesterday. It 
was a cool evening in autumn—the fire burned 
very briskly on the old kitchen hearth. My 
mother sat in the corner of the fire place at the 
right, and just upon her left hand I had seated 
myself upon the large stone hearth in front of the 
fire with my hammer amusing myself in bending a 
piece of wire for carrying on my childish sports—I 
was exceedingly animated at my work—after watch- 
ing me for sometime, she dropped her knitting in 
her lap, and in a mellow, subdued tone, such as 
mothers only can use, she said, ‘‘ My son, I wish 
I could see you as much engaged in serving 
Jesu Christ, as you are at your play.” She 
said not another word. But it went directly to 
may heart—I turned around and slily wiped a tear 
from my eye, and resumed my task. My wicked 
heart had even then pride enough to prompt a 
wish to conceal my tears, yet the arrow remained 
in my bosom, and though many a long year passed 
away before I began in reality to serve Jesus 
Christ, the scene upon the kitchen hearth 
was never driven from my mind. In all the folly 
of childhood, and wildness of youth, it returned 
at intervals to haunt my soul. It was just about 
one full year after my mother had gone home to 
glory, that I first gave myself to the hand of Je- 
sus. O, I would have given all this world had it 
been mine, could I at that moment have taken 
the wings of a dove and flown away, where I 
could mingle, for an hour, with her happy spirit, 
that I might recall to her recollection the scene 
passed on the old kitchen hearth. I seldom think 
of her except in connection with that scene. The 
fixedness of her large blue eyes, her look, her 
mellow and subduing tones, her very gesture as 
she dropped her knitting upon her lap—are all pre- 
sent tomy eye. It is no picture of the imagina- 
tion. After a lapse of more than a quarter of a 
08 I love to drop atear as I think of that 

our. 

Should this simple story meet the eye of any 
mother, I would say to her, remember how indei- 


things given us by such dear friends, that we are 
tempted to hug them to our bosoms, and let 


than dispose of them. Christian mothers, you 
know not what you are doing by leaving such 
legacies to your daughters. 
view itin all its bearings; weigh the subject well; 
—follow my mother’s example,and show your chil- 
dren that you had rather the treasury of the Lord 
should be filled, than that they should bo onrich- 
ed. Then they will do likewise by their children, 
and so on, till the latest generations shall rise up 
and call you blessed. 


ston was going to school, he met an old blind man 
who was led along by a little dog. George was 
a kind-hearted boy, and his parents had taught 
him that it was a duty he owed to God to do what 
he could to help the miserable. 
the blind man came up, and then in a kind voice 
said, 


you cold?” 


your lips may make in the bosom of your little 
child. And though you may know it not, till the 
judgment day reveal it, still the seed sown may 
bring forth its precious fruit long after you shall 
sleep in the dust.—J. [M. Y. Evangelist. 





BENEVOLENCE. 





¥ From the Ohio Observer. 
MY MOTHER’S GOLD BEADS. 

Not long since, in the Providence of God, I 
was called to part with my kindred and bid farewell 
to the land of my nativity, for the express purpose 
of helping to build the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
this great western Valley. When I parted with 
my mother,she took her beads from her neck, and 
tied them to mine, saying, ‘carry and present them 
to that worthy Institution for which you are bound.’ 
It rejoiced my heart to see my mother willing 
to part with an ornament, which for a score and 
half of years had adorned hex neck. I wore them 
till I came to the place of my destination; took 
them from my neck, and laid them in a choice 
place, till I could conveniently hand them to the 
agent. Oft would I go and look at them—which 
would suggest my mother’s image to my mind, 
and tears flow down my cheeks at the remem- 
brance of my revered parent. At length the time 
arrived that I must part withthem. If looked at 
them and said, ‘O my mother, I have parted with 
you, and now must I part with your last gift? O 
happy days of childhood, when I sat upon your 
knees, viewed these sparkling ornaments, rolled 
them in my fingers, laid my head upon your 
bosom, and lost myself in slumber.’ Then I, 
like an idolator, kissed the beads and mused; ‘I 
cannot; no—I cannot part with you. I will pay 
your worth in money—but you I must keep for 
my mother’s sake.’ Then I asked myself if this 
course of conduct would please my Savior, who 
suffered and died for me, and who has command- 
ed me to give myself, and all I have, to Him. If 
I have money to exchange for the beads, I have 
money that I can give with them. Do I love my 
Savior, if I am unwilling to obey his commands? 
Do I love immortal souls wiv are perishing for 
want of knowledge, if I withhold, for the love I 
bear to my mother, or any other earthly friend, 
the means of giving them the truth as it is in Je- 
sus? 


mortals as I ought. Then again I kissed the 
beads, wept, and said—‘go as my mother bade you, 
and may God go with you. And may my mother 
see some soul who has been rescued by her ben- 
evolence, whose crown shall sparkle brighter than 
gold, and who shall shine as the stars forever.’ 

Now I would say to you who are mothers, 
Never curse your children with your ornaments; 
for it is leading us into temptation to have useless 


Christ’s kingdom suffer, and sovls perish, rather 


Pause and think; 


GABRIELLE. 





THE POOR BLIND MAN, 
One chilly morning in autumn, as George Ral- 


So he waited till 


‘*Old man, what makes you shiver so? Are 














ible are the impressions which a single word from 


No—if I do thus, { have little evidence | myself happy; but it has pleased my heavenly 
that I love either my Savior or the souls of dying | Father to deprive me of all I held dear on earth. 





‘*T am both cold and hungry; for my clothes are 
very thin and ragged, as you see, and I have not | 
eaten a mouthful yet this morning. I had one § 
crust of bread left from yesterday, but I gave that 4 
to ny faithful dog, who is the best friend I have 
in the world; and if I should lose him, I do not 
know what would become of me. But I was § 
wrong in saying he is my best friend, for I have 4 
akind heavenly Friend, who comforts me in all 
my afflictions, and provides for my wants, and | 
puts kind feelings into the hearts of the people, so | 
that I often get a comfortable meal, and a good § 
night’s lodging. And then he gives me such | 
peace in my soul, that I often forget I am poor | 
and blind, and feel almost as if I was in heaven. 
And now as vou have been so kind as to ask 
about a poor old blind beggar, all the kindness I 
can show you in return is, to advise you to give | 
your heart tothat dear Saviour. If you seek and 
serve him in your youth, he will not forsake you 
when you are old and gray-headed.”’ 

‘* But where do you expect to get your break- | 
fast this morning?” asked George. 

**I do not know,”’ said the blind man; ‘‘ but 1 
trust my heavenly Father will not let me starve, 
before I get to my journey’s end.” 

‘* And where are you travelling?” 

‘Why, my young friend, 1 have a nephew 
living in the western part of the state; and if I 
could get to him, I think he would give me a 
comfortable home for the rest of my days, for I 
understand he has a very good farm, and is a 
pious man.” 

By this time little George’s heart was full, and 
\the tears stood in his eyes. Then kindly taking 
ithe blind man by the hand, while the little dog 
| trotted on before, he said, 

**Come with me, my good old man, and I am 
; sure my parents will give you something to eat, 
‘and will help you on your journey.”’ 
| They soon arrived at the hospitable house of 
‘Mr. Ralston, where the poor man found that 
| George had not formed too high an opinion of his 
| parents’ generosity. Afler he had taken his 
| breakfast, Mrs. Ralston asked him how he had lost 
‘his sight. Wiping the tears from his sightless 
| eyes, he proceeded to give the following sad ac- 
count: 

** T once had a family and a home, and thought 








| Thad earned enough by the blessing of God on 

my honest industry, to build myself a small house, 
where I lived with my affectionate wife, and two 
dear little boys, one about the age of this kind 
little boy who brought me here. We had food 
and raiment, and lived in peace and love, and 
did not envy the rich. One night Iwas waked 
from a sound sleep by the crackling of flames, 
which I soon perceived arose from the sitting 
room below. Taking my wife in my arms, who 
was in feeble health, and calling to my children 
to follow, I rushed down the blaging stair-case, 
and got safely out of doors; but my children were 
afraid to follow, and stood at the head of the stairs 
crying, ‘O, father! father! save us!’ ” 

Here the old man had to stop for some mo- 
ments; his feelings were too strong to allow him 
to proceed. 

‘¢When J saw my dear wife in safety, I once 
more attempted to rush through the fire to rescue 
my poor boys; but just as I approached the stair- 
case, it fell, and cast into my face such a mass of 
flames as fo throw me insensible to the ground. 
When I came to myself, I found my wife standing 
over me in the bitterest grief, like Rachel, ‘ mourn- 
ing for her children, because they were not,’ and 
fearing that I too should be taken from her. From 
that hour my eyes have never known the differ- 
ence between day and night—my sight was gone 
for ever. But, O! blessed be God, I hope to have 
them opened again in heaven, and there to see 
my dear children at the Saviour’s right hand, for 
they had learned in the Sunday-school to love 





‘Yes, my little friend,” replied the old man, 


him, and obey his commandments. While my wife 
lived, she supported me and herself by her lai or; 
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Youth’s Companion. 





but two months ago it pleased the Lord to take 
her to himself; and now once more I must go out 
to seek another home.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralston were much affected by 
this simple tale of wo, and gave the poor blind 
man money enough to pay his passage in the 
stage to the place where his nephew lived, and to 
get provisions on the road, and Mr. Ralster gave 
him an old cloak of his own to keep him warm. 
The old man left this friendly family, pouring out 
his blessings on their heads, and especially on the 
kind-hearted little boy, who had been the instru- 
ment of so much good tohim. As George would 
be late at school, his father gave him a note to his 
teacher, begging him to excuse him. 

Who would not be glad to enjoy the pleasant 
feelings which this little boy had, when he thought 
that, like the good Samaritan, he had been en- 
abled to act the part of a ‘‘ neighbour,”’ to the 
poor blind man? [ Youth’s Friend. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A Sunday Scholar in a Grave-Yard. 

A few years ago, a little boy went to a Sunday- 
school, near East Grinstead, in Sussex, who| 
could not read. In a short time, however, he| 
learned to read remarkably well. His teacher 
asked him, one Sunday, how it was that he had 
managed to learn so very quickly. The boy 
replied, ‘‘ After I came to this Sunday-school, I 
resolved to spare no pains in learning to read, 
and being the best player at marbles among all 
the boys, I used to play with a boy at ring-taw 
and win his marbles. We then went to the church 
yard, and I gave him a marble to teach me what 
was written on a grave-stone, which when I had 
learned, we went to the next, and from that to 
another. As I kept on learning, he received the 
marbles, and was very well satisfied with his pay. 
When I had parted with nearly all, we went to 
play again; and being such a good hand at it, I 
was sure to win them back. In this way I went 
on, with different boys, till I had learned to read 
all that was written on the grave-stones; and then 
coming to this school besides, I have learned to 
read in this short time.” 

All our young readers may learn, from this in- 
cident, that even their plays may be turned to 
some good account; and that, if their hearts be 
fixed on learning, they will soon make progress. 

S. S. Anecdotes. 


A WIDOW’S SON. 

The following account was given by an old 
woman, a few years ago, to a friend of Sunday- 
schools. We give it as nearly as possible in her 
own words. 

When my husband was alive, we sent our son 
to school, but he very seldom attended; his prac- 
tice in general was to play the truant with bad 
boys. It was not long, however, after he went 
to school that his father died, which put it out of 
my power to pay for his education any longer, or 
to provide for him at home; he was therefore oblig- 
ed to go out to earn his bread; and, although, the 
change which he had experienced in his circum- 
stances by his father’s death was great, yet it had 
no effect on him whatever, he still remaining re- 
gardless of the admonitions which I gave him. 
He now made it a regular habit of spending his 
Sabbath-day in walking about, for I could not get 
him to attend any place of worship.. One Sun- 
day morning, as he was going to spend it in the 
usual way, an old play-fellow met him, when my 
son thus addressed him: ‘‘ Where are you going | 
this morning?”” ‘‘To school,” replied the lad. 
‘* What school is open to-day, it is Sunday; and | 
do you go to school?”’ ‘‘ Yes, the school which | 
I go to is called a Sunday-school.” ‘‘ Well I am} 














going to take a walk,come along with me.” ‘‘No,] 


cannot go to walking to-day; I must go to school; 
come along with me.” ‘‘ No! I shall not go to| 
school,” said my son. ‘‘ Well, but come this'| 
morning.” After a great deal of persuasion he 
consented to go for that morning. To school 


| How important that we do quickly all we ean for 





they went, and, when they came there, the lad 
informed his teacher who it was he had brought 
with him, and how he was prevailed on to come. 
The teacher then asked my son some questions, 
and gave him a spelling book to read in, for he 
scarcely knew how to read at all; the lesson which 
was set him he learned, and received a reward for 
it. School being over, and having made an ap- 
pointment to go with his old play-fellow the next 
Sunday, he returned home later than usual to 
dinner. I did not happen to ask him where he 
had been that morning, supposing he had been, 
as usual, walking in tke fields. The following 
Sabbath I asked him how he had spent his Sun- 
day, when he told me that he had been to school. 
‘To school!” said I, (knowing that he always 
so much disliked it,) ‘‘to what school? and 
who did you go with?”” When he told me what 
I have now related to you; likewise mentioning, 
that the reason he liked to goto that school was be- 
cause they treated the children so kindly, and that 
they did not make use ofthe cane like his other mas- 
ter; ‘‘and,’”’ said he ‘‘I shall always go now, 
mother.’’ Ee continued attending regularly till he 
was grown up, and proved to be a very dutiful son, 
and a good scholar. The mother further said 
that she had reason to be thankful that ever Sun- 
day-schools were established, for their good ef- 
fects had rendered her now comfortable. She is 
(1818) 70 years of age, and entirely supported by 
her son, in a very decent and respectable manner. 

S. S. Anecdotes. 
EDITORIAL. 














SAILORS. 
I happened in at the Sabbath School in Mason-street 
yesterday, and found there an interesting exercise—an 
Address by Rev. Mr. Lorn, the Seaman’s Preacher. 
It appears there is in this school, as in a few others, 
an Association for procuring Bibles for Seamen—a 
most excellent idea. 
Mr. Lord remarked on our need of Sailors. Only 

















think what would be the consequence if all the Sailors 
were to go home, and resolve to go to sea no more! 
What distress there would be—how much business | 
would stop—how many stores would be closed—how | 
could we get those articles which we every day need, | 
and which the Sailor alone brings to us. 

A great many of the Sailors are very wicked people. 
They do a great deal of injury to other nations. They 
carry to them and teach them many wicked practices. 
They give us a bad name too, for often the people in 
foreign countries judge of us entirely from the charac- 
ter of our sailors. Some have said, they do not be- 
lieve we have any Religion, because the sailors that 
come from us are so bad. 

Mr. L. shewed clearly the value of the Bible to 








Sailors, and the change which would follow in regard 
to them and to the world, were it in their daily use. 
Sailors sometimes feel their need of the Bible. Not 
long since, a sailor told me, (said Mr. L.) that while | 
he was sick at sea on his last voyage, he felt concern- 
ed about his soul—he had no Bible—he said he would 
have given any thing to get one. He inquired of his 
comrades and found that they had none. At last he 
accidentally cain across a single leaf of the Rible in| 
one of the hammocks. He took this precious leaf and | 
read it over and over and over, a thousand times. 
There are 100,000 Sailors belonging to our country. 
Their life is short—only 15 years on an average.— 


them. ‘The storm and shipwreck often sweep them 
off in great numbers. For instance, in the storm off 
Gibraltar, several years ago, when a fleet of seventy 
sail were driven on the rocks, and all but three were 
lost! Sixty-seven vessels, containing a thousand Sail- 
ors, all, all within a few hours found a watery grave! 
Sailors come to me, said Mr. L., every week for 
Bibles. I have had sometimes as many as forty ina 





single day. Yesterday I was much interested in the 
appearance of four young men who came to my office 


and inquired for Bibles. They are about sailing for 
the East-Indies, and will probably be gone a year and 
ahalf. It so happened that I had just before purchas- 
ed some Bibles with the very money that came from 
this school. I gave each of them one, and wrote their 
names in them, and that they were presented by the 
Children in the Mason-street Sabbath School. 


Boston, March 16. A Visiter. 








MISCELLANY. 








The threatened Caning. 

Mr. Hamilton, late Tract Agent in Michigan Ter- 
ritory, says, on entering a house, I asked the father if 
he wished to buy religious books. 

** Do you sell such?” said he. 

“i de.” 

‘I have made a promise to cane any man out of my 
house, who offers such books for sale here.”? 

** Well, Sir, you perceive you have the opportuni- 
ty; or I can walk out without caning.” 

Me suffered me peaceably to withdraw, dropping on 
his premises three Tracts. Some time after, I passed 
his house again, when seeing me, he called me in. 

** My dear Sir, (said he,) I beg your forgiveness. 
Never shall I use another man as I did you; and never 
shall I say again, ‘I am an Infidel,’ which was the 
title of one of the ‘Tracts you left with me.” 

He is now an influential member of the Tempe- 
rance Society.” [American Tract Magazine 


Twin sons of the late Rev. Dr. Milne. 

When Dr. Milne landed at Malacca, he carried in 
his hand a small basket, of which he seemed very 
careful. To the inquiry as to the contents, he replied, 
**Q, a couple of little ones we picked up at sea.” 
Those twins born on the wide ocean, (and premature- 
ly,) are members of the same class in one of the The- 
ological Schools in England, are both hopefully pious, 
and have both offered themselves to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to labor in Southeastern Asia.—éb. 











POETRY. 








The following pieces were sung at the Juvenile Concert 
in Brattle Street Church, Boston, Feb. 25th. 


RURAL PLEASURES. 
Thivugh tho huchy fielde ta rnn, 
And to see the pleasant sun, 

And soft twilight. 
Through the meadows and the grove, 
With my nimble feet to rove, 
Is my delight. 
From the lofty hill to see 
Sky serene and rolling sea, 
And clouds of white: 
And some pretty song to sing, 
While I hear the echo ring, 
Is my delight. 
When so happy and so gay 
*Mongst the lovely flowers I stray, 
All fair and bright; 
Then to pluck a rose for you, 
Fresh and sparkling with the dew, 
Is my delight. 
In the hower of shady trees, 
Shaken by a gentle breeze, 
When fades the light, 
Little robin there to hear, 
Singing praises without fear, 
Is my delight. 





THE CORAL BRANCH. 
I thought my branch of coral 
A pretty shrub might be, 
Until TI learned a little worm’ 
Had made it in the sea. 
Down, down so deep, 
Where dark waters sleep, 
The coral insect lives; 
But rests not there; 
With toil and care, 
It upward, upward strives. 
It builds its coral palaces, 
Than lofty hills more high; 
And then the structure to complete, 
The little worm must die; 
Thus teaching me, 
When coral I see, 
That dying I should leave 
Some good work here, 
My friends to cheer, 
When o’er my tomb they grieve. 














